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A  VIEW  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  JERUSALEM. 


A  Description  of  a  View  of  Jerusalem,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Panorama,  corner  of  Ninth  and  George  Streets,  Phi/adelpk » 


1.  Convent  of  St.  Pelagia. 

Church  of  Ascension. 

3.  Where  the  Prayer  was  taught. 

4.  Grotto  of  the  Creed. 

5.  Where  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem 
o.  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

7.  Burial  Place  of  the  Virgin. 

8.  Throne  of  Solomon. 


9.  Graves  of  the  Prophets 

10.  Golden  Gate. 

11.  Road  to  Jericho. 

12.  City  Walls. 

13.  Praying  Place. 

14.  Little  Sahhara. 

15.  The  Harem  ScherifT. 

16.  Mountains  of  Arabia. 


17.  Dead  Sea. 

18.  Judgment  Seat  of  Solomon. 

19.  Stoa  Sahhara. 

20.  Invisible  Bridge. 

21.  Mosque  of  Omar. 

22.  Gate  of  Heaven. 

23.  Praying  Place  of  Fatima,  Daughter  of 

Mahomet. 


24.  El  Mirage,  Place  of  Ascension  of  the 

Prophet. 

25.  Mosque  El  Aksa. 

20.  Mount  of  Offence. 

27.  Mosque  of  the  Mogrebins. 

28.  Fountain. 

29.  Minaret  of  the  Seraglio. 

30.  Potters’  Field. 


31.  Hill  of  Evil  Council. 

32.  Habitations  of  Dervishes. 

33.  Mount  Zion,  with  David’s  Tomb,  and 

House  of  Annas. 

34.  Armenian  Church,  and  Convent. 

35.  Ruins  of  the  Church  and  Convent  of 

the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

36.  Castle  of  David. 


37.  House  of  Uriah. 

38.  Ancient  part  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre. 

39.  Dome  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 

Sepulchre. 

40.  Latin  Convent. 

41.  Mosque  in  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

42.  Minaret  on  the  Site  of  Pilate’s  House. 


43.  Gate  of  Damascus. 

44.  Arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa. 
4.0.  Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Bonomi. 

46.  Servants  making  Coffee. 

47.  A  Sheik  and  his  Son. 

48.  A  Sheriff,  or  Descendant  of  Mahomet. 

49.  Scribes. 

50.  Albanian  Servant,  with  Coffee. 


Sheiks,  Judges. 

Pipe  Bearer. 

Mufti. 

Aga,  or  Governor. 

55.  Interpreter. 

56.  Greek  and  Latin  Friars. 

57.  The  Bastinado  about  to  be  administered. 


58.  Turkish  Soldier. 

59.  Arabs  from  the  Borders  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

60.  Women  of  the  same  Tribe. 

61.  Dervish. 

62.  Merchant  of  Damascus. 

63.  Site  of  Herod’s  Palace. 

64.  Scopus. 


65.  Church  at  St.  Anna. 

66.  Gate  of  St.  Stephen. 

67.  Pool  of  Bethesda. 

68.  Minaret,  Ben  Israel. 

69.  Where  the  Angels  appeared. 

70.  Chapel  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 

71.  Palace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  or  Aga’s  House. 
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JERUSALEM. 

The  sign9  are  full,  and  never  shall  the  sun 
Shine  on  the  cedar  roofs  of  Salem  more  ; 

Her  tale  of  splendor  now  is  told  and  done; 

Her  wine  cup  of  festivity  is  spilt, 

And  all  is  o’er — her  grandeur  and  her  guilt. 

Oh  !  fair  and  favor’d  City,  where  of  old 
The  balmy  airs  were  rich  with  melody, 

That  lead  her  pomp  beneath  the  cloudless  sky 
In  vestments  flaming  with  the  orient  gold  ; 

Her  gold  is  dim,  and  mute  her  music’s  voice  ; 

The  Heathen  o’er  her  perish’d  pomp  rejoice. 

How  stately  then  was  every  palm-deck’d  street 
Down  which  the  maidens  danced  with  tinkling  feet! 

How  proud  the  Elders  in  the  lofty  gate  ! 

How  crowded  all  her  nation’s  solemn  feast9 
With  white-rob’d  Levites  and  high-mitred  Priests: 

How  gorgeous  all  her  Temples’  sacred  state  ! 

Her  streets  are  razed,  her  maidens  sold  for  slaves  j 
Her  gates  thrown  down,  her  elders  in  their  graves  3 
Her  feasts  are  holden  ’mid  tho  Gentiles’  scorn, 

By  stealth  her  Priesthood’s  holy  garments  worn. — jMilmans  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

The  ancient  and  justly  celebrated  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judea, 
stands  at  the  southern  end  of  a  plain,  of  considerable  extent,  on  part  of  a  range  of 
hills,  some  eminences  of  which  rise  even  higher  than  the  city.  The  immediate  site  is 
unequal,  inclining  from  east  to  west,  with  precipitous  ascents  on  three  sides  (the  east, 
west,  and  south),  surrounded  by  deep  valleys  below,  which  are  encompassed  by  hills 
of  hard  lime-stone,  so  barren  and  rocky  as  to  almost  defy  the  efforts  of  human  industry 
to  cultivate.  Other  hills  and  mountains  arise  beyond;  so  that  the  city  seems  to  stand  in 
the  centre  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  shut  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  :  44  As  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people.”  Psalm  exxv.  2. 

The  drawings  for  the  present  Panorama  were  taken  from  the  Terrace  of  the  House 
of  the  Aga,  or  Governor,  formerly  the  Palace  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  the  view,  both 
from  the  situation  and  height  of  the  house,  is  most  comprehensive  and  interesting, 
embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  important  stations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a 
vast  assemblage  of  monasteries,  mosques,  domes,  minarets,  <fcc.,  which,  though  they 
generally  resemble  each  other,  are  so  dissimilar  to  any  thing  European,  that  they  excite 
curiosity  ;  and,  being  mostly  of  white  stone,  sparkle  under  the  rays  of  a  glorious  eastern 
eun,  with  inconceivable  splendor.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  spectator,  towards  the 
south,  stands  boldly  prominent,  with  most  imposing  effect,  the  beautiful  Mosque  of 
Omar,  or  El  Sahhara,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  resembling,  from 
its  curious  style,  and  variety  of  gay  colors,  an  immense  piece  of  mosaic  work,  backed 
by  the  rugged  summits  of  stony  and  unfruitful  hills,  a  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  appearing 
in  the  distance,  enclosed  by  lofty  and  majestic  mountains.  Towards  the  west,  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath,  commences  the  Via  Dolorosa,  which  may  be  traced  in  its  ascent  through 
the  thickest  part  of  the  city,  towards  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Calvary, 
whose  vast  domes  rise  above  the  surrounding  buildings  ;  on  this  side  are  also  seen  the 
Castle  and  Tomb  of  David,  and  the  Armenian  Convent,  on  44  God’s  Holy  Hill  of  Zion.” 
To  the  north,  beyond  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city,  formerly  44  the  Daughter  of 
Zion,”  is  seen  the  Hill  Scopo,  where  Titus  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  other  sterile 
hills,  presenting  only  a  few  olive  trees  ;  and,  towards  the  east,  the  most  interesting 
portion,  is  a  long  line  of  the  city  walls,  beneath  which  lies  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  Mount  of  Olives,  rising  majestically  in  front,  presenting  the  Mount  of  Ascension, 
and  Village  of  Olivet,  the  Mount  of  Offence,  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  other  holy 
stations,  relieved  by  patches  of  cultivation  and  a  few  olive  trees,  closes  the  view. 

The  city,  lakes  and  living  springs  contains, 

And  cisterns  to  receive  the  tailing  rains  ; 

But  bare  of  herbnge  is  the  country  round, 

Nor  springs  nor  streams  refresh  the  barren  ground. 

No  tender  flower  exalts  its  cheerful  head; 

No  stately  trees  at  noon  their  shelter  spread  ; — 

Where  morning  gilds  the  city’s  eastern  side, 

The  sacred  Jordan  pours  its  gentle  tide. 

Extended  lie  against  the  setting  day 
The  sandy  borders  of  the  midland  sea; 

Samaria  to  the  north,  and  Bethel’s  wood, 

Where  to  the  golden  Calf  the  altar  stood  3 
And  on  the  rainy  south  the  hallow’d  earth 
Of  BethL'hem,  where  the  Lord  received  his  birth. —  Tasso. 

Jerusalem,  long  since  stripped  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  now  but  a  retm.anc 
of  “  the  City  beloved  by  God,”  is  yet  a  considerable  place  ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  centre 
between  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  is  much  frequented  by  the  Arabs  of  each,  as  well 
ashy  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  city  and  its 
vicinity  is  blighted  and  barren,  the  sycamore  and  cedar  are  no  more,  bare  rocks  present 
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their  rugged  points  through  the  languishing  verdure,  the  vineyards  are  gone,  and  the 
vine  cut  oft';  the  Holy  Temple  is  destroyed,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob,  favored  as  no  other 
people  ever  were,  are  driven  out,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  all  is  loneli¬ 
ness  and  wildness,  where  once  was  every  luxury  ;  the  glory  is  departed  from  the  city,  and 
ruin  and  desolation  alone  remain,  to  mark  the  tremendous  power  and  righteous  judgment 
that  smote  and  so  fearfully  laid  it  waste.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  antiquity  more  impres¬ 
sive  or  wonderful;  the  most  powerful  emotions  are  excited,  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
interest  felt;  each  mouldering  ruin  recalls  a  history  ;  and  every  part,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  miraculous  event,  associated  with  the 
great  plan  of  human  redemption  ;  here  the  spectator  views  the  spot  where,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  world,  the  dread  voice  of  the  Almighty  has  sounded,  and  where  He  made 
His  glory  visible  ;  here  is  the  scene  of  much  that  is  venerable  in  Holy  Writ,  the  cradle 
of  our  religion,  and  the  theatre  of  most  of  its  grand  and  important  miracles ;  here  he 
may  trace  almost  every  striking  event  in  the  pathetic  history  of  the  blessed  Redeemer, 
to  the  spot  where  He  shed  His  blood  for  the  sins  of  man,  and  where  He  took  His  final 
and  affecting  leave  of  His  weeping  disciples,  and  ascended  once  more  to  heaven.  How 
greatly  inferior  are  all  other  sensations,  compared  to  those  which  objects  so  memorable 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  !  Any  language  that  could  be  used  would  be  inadequate,  and  fall 
infinitely  short  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian  the  delightful  feeling  of  sacred 
admiration,  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  city  the  scene  of  transactions  of  so  awful  a 
nature  regarding  his  eternal  interest. 

Jerusalem  is  immortalized  by  revolutions  more  various  and  destructive  than  have 
occurred  in  any  other  city  in  the  world;  seventeen  times  it  has  been  sacked  and  par¬ 
tially  destroyed  ;  it  has  been  the  field  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  Jewish,  Roman, 
and  Saracenic  arms,  and  has  been  moistened  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
romantic  ages  of  the  Crusades.  Melchisedec  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  city 
about  the  year  2023,  and  it  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Salem. 
Genesis  xiv.  18.  Fifty  years  after,  it  was  taken  by  the  Jebusites,  who  called  it  Jerusalem 
(Vision  of  Peace),  and  built  the  upper  town  on  Mount  Zion;  Joshua,  the  first  year 
after  his  arrival  in  the  land  of  promise,  made  himself  master  of  the  lower  town ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  David  that  the  Israelites  possessed  the  upper,  or  “  strong 
hold  of  Zion  ;  so  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  City  of  David.”  2d  Samuel, 
v.  9.  Solomon  his  son  erected  the  celebrated  Temple  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
embellished  the  city  with  many  splendid  works,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  Five 
years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  city  was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt;  it 
suffered  the  same  fate  in  the  next  century,  at  the  hands  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel ;  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  was  sacked  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians.  In  3416, 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  city,  burnt  the  temple,  and  sent  the  inhabitants  to  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  on  their  return,  after  seventy  years’  captivity,  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Antiochus  the  Great  recaptured  the  city,  and  it  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  when  it  was  again  taken  and  sacked  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes,  who  placed  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple,  and  sacrificed  swine  upon  the  altar. 
Judas  Maccabeus  subsequently  gave  freedom  to  his  countrymen,  but  they,  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves,  sought  assistance  from  the  Romans,  and  Pompey  became  master  of 
the  city  :  it  was  next  taken  by  Antigonus  (assisted  by  the  Parthians),  who,  in  his  turn, 
was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Herod  the  Great,  during  whose  reign  the  important 
and  awful  events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  took  place. 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  grandson  of  Herod,  Judea  was  again  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Jews  having  revolted,  the  city  was  invested 
by  Titus,  and,  after  having  sustained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  history,  from 
the  14th  of  April  to  the  17th  of  July,  in  the  year  70,  was  taken,  and,  together  with  the 
temple,  plundered  and  burnt.  Being  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  city  was  very 
full;  and  Josephus,  w'ho  was  present,  relates,  that  600,000  Jews  perished  of  famine, 
1,100,000  by  the  sword,  and  97,000  were  sent  away  prisoners;  the  young,  -with  the 
women,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  thirty  miaftt  be  bought  for  a  piece  of  silver.  “  His 
blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children,”  the  Jews  cried  to  Pilate,  thirty-eight  years 
previous.  The  imprecation  was  heard,  and  granted  in  a  most  fearful  manner,  and 
thenceforward  God  turned  his  face  from  the  land.  Adrian  shortly  after  completed  the 
desecration  of  the  city,  and  “  Zion  became  as  a  ploughed  field,  and  Jerusalem  heaps, 
and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.”  Mieah  iii.  12.  Statues 
of  Venus  and  Jupiter  were  erected  on  Calvary,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  a  new  city  was 
commenced  on  the  present  site,  and  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was  scarcely  known  for 
several  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  city  renounced  paganism,  Christian  temples  were 
erected  on  the  sepulchre,  and  other  holy  spots,  and  the  emperor’s  mother,  Helena, 
sought  in  person  the  sacred  relics.  But  Jerusalem  was  net  yet  destined  to  fiou  ish  •  •» 
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G13  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Persian,  Cbosrocs,  who  was,  in  G27,  vanquished  by 
lleraclius,  and  the  Cross  restored.  Nine  years  after,  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  third  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  Mohammed,  took  the  city,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  Palestine,  as 
well  as  Egypt,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens.  During  the  succeeding  two  cen¬ 
turies,  the  country  was  convulsed  by  a  variety  of  struggles  between  rival  chiefs;  the 
Fatimite  Caliphs,  however,  at  last  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  kept  possession  of  the 
city  until  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders,  in  109.').  The  kingdom  founded  by  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  and  his  brother,  Baldwin,  lasted  eighty-eight  years,  when  Saladin, 
sultan  of  Egypt,  besieged  and  sacked  the  ciiy,  and  destroyed  all  the  Christian  churches, 
with  the  exception  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  was  ransomed  for  a  large  sum.  The 
Turks  drove  out  the  Saracens  in  1217,  and  retained  possession  until  1242,  when  the 
Emir  oi  Damascus  surrendered  it  to  the  Christians,  who  were  subsequently  besieged, 
and  the  city  sacked,  in  two  successive  j’ears,  by  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  IMedjmeddin. 
In  1291,  the  Christians  anally  retired,  and  the  Turks  have  since  retained  possession. 
But  tins  ill-fated  city,  although  its  punishment  has  been  so  protracted  and  severe, 
appears  not  vet  to  have  atoned  for  its  unexampled  guilt.  A  lew  years  back,  the  plague 
made  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  inhabitants  ;  since  which  it  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  army  ol  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  in  July,  183-k,  an  earthquake  damaged  many  of  the 
principal  buildings. 

Jerusalem,  Irom  a  distance,  appears  to  be.  a  large,  well-fortified,  and  splendid  city  ; 
but  within,  it  presents  an  extraordinary  scene  of  ruin  and  wretchedness;  its  form  is  an 
irregular  oblong  square,  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circumference;  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  embattled  walls,  having  towers  at  intervals,  and  has  six  gates,  three  of 
which  are  seen  iti  the  Panorama  ;  the  others,  being  Bethlehem  on  the  west,  Zion  on  the 
south,  and  Herod’s  on  the  north,  are  obstructed  by  buildings;  there  are  no  public 
squares,  and  but  very  few  open  spaces;  the  streets  are  tolerably  straight,  more  or  less 
steep,  very  narrow,  and  generally  unpaved  and  dirty;  the  convents,  which  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  support  of  the  city,  are  large  buildings,  resembling  fortresses.  The  Mosque  of 
Omar  is  a  splendid  erection  ;  besides  which,  there  are  ten  other  mosques,  and  five  public 
baths  ;  the  houses  are  heavy,  square  masses,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  generally  of 
stone  ;  some  few,  possessed  by  Turks,  are  large  and  well  built,  but  they  are  without  the 
least  architectural  ornament,  and  present  an  almost  uninterrupted  uniformity  ;  below, 
they  have  only  one  small  door  of  entrance,  and  above,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
small  latticed  windows  (the  principal  looking  into  a  small  inner  court)  ;  the  roofs,  being 
flat,  form  agreeable  terraces,  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  in  fine  weather;  some 
have  small  domes,  which  give  them  an  air  of  grandeur,  and  break  their  otherwise 
monotonous  appearance,  which  is  rather  that  of  a  large  prison  or  sepulchre,  from  the 
long  lines  of  blank  walls  on  either  side  the  narrow  streets;  there  are  three  rows  of 
bazaars,  or  rather  bezesteins,  paved  and  arched  over  with  stone  ;  they  are  close  and 
unwholesome,  and  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay  ;  the  shops  and  stalls  are  ill  provided, 
there  being  but  few  articles  manufactured  in  the  city’-,  and  scarcely  any  trade.  In  this 
part,  a  street,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  presents  a  singular  scene  of  desolation  ;  piles 
of  rains  rise  on  eil  her  side,  in  heaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  having  the  appearance 
of  the  remains  of  some  great  fire,  of  which  no  tradition  remains. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  pilgrims  and  visitors,  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  population  of  Jerusalem ;  it  has  been  variously  staled  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand,  consisting  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Christians  of  the  Armenian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Coptic  sects,  and  Jews.  The  Mohammedans  number  about  thirteen 
thousand  ;  they  reside  principally  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Of 
the  Christians,  the  Armenians  are  the  richest,  the  Greeks  the  most  numerous;  they 
inhabit  the  western  quarter  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  convents.  The  Jews  are 
calculated  at  fifteen  hundred,  about  one  fifth  of  that  number  only  being  males  ;  they  dwell 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  and.  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  city,  they  are  generally  very 
poor,  oppressed  in  every  way,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt;  yet  their  num¬ 
bers  do  not  decrease  ;  the  old  come  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers,  and  the  young  are 
content  to  exist  on  the  little  trade  they  manage  to  do,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  city 
again  their  own.  During  the  principal  feasts,  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  the  city  is  fuller 
than  at  any  other  times,  especially  at  Easter;  it  is  then  crowded,  and  exhibits  a  singular 
mixture  of  persons,  dresses,  and  tongues  ;  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  from  all 
parts,  assembled  for  one  purpose,  to  adore  the  same  beneficent  Deity,  and  performing, 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  the  various  rites  and  oblations  prescribed  by  their  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  worship;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  excepting  at  the  hours  of  prayer, 
or  of  the  bath,  the  streets  are  nearly  deserted  ;  a  few  soldiers  lounging  about  the  gates, 
or  peasants  bringing  the  produce  of  their  gardens  for  sale,  alone  are  seen  ;  at  sunset 
the  gates  are  closed,  and  the  stillness  of  death  reigns. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ENGRAVING. 


1. —  Convent  of  St.  Pelagia. 

The  ruins  of  a  convent,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  Mary  received  from 
an  angel  three  days’  warning  of  the  time  of  her  death. 

2. —  Church  of  Ascension. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  “  A  Sabbath  Day’s  Journey  from  Jerusalem.’* 
Acts  i.  12.  A  small  mosque  crowned  by  a  dome,  35  feet  in  height,  with  a  minaret, 
being  the  remains  of  a  church  built  by  Saint  Helena,  encloses  this  holy  spot.  It  is 
open  to  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  but  is  in  a  state  of  neglect ;  in  the  centro 
is  a  portion  of  the  bare  rock,  defended  by  a  low  enclosure,  which  was  the  scene  of 
our  Saviour’s  last  appearance  on  earth,  and  ascent  to  heaven.  Luke  xxiv.  50.  The 
print  of  a  foot  on  the  rock  is  visible,  and  is  much  revered ;  by  its  direction  it  would 
appear  that  the  left  hand  of  Jesus  was  towards  Jerusalem,  and  his  face  northward. 
Mass  is  celebrated  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day.  The  mosque  contains  a  small 
niche,  for  the  Turks  and  Arabs  to  pray  in  ;  and  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Copts,  have  altars  in  the  open  court.  The  surrounding  village  of  Olivet  consists  of 
only  a  few  stone  huts  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Bethany, 
where  Jesus  frequently  resided.  Matthew  xxi.  17.  It  contains  the  house  of  Martha 
and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  At  a  short  distance  are  the  village  of  Bethphage  and  vestiges 
of  the  house  of  Mary  Magdalen. 

3. —  Where  the  Prayer  was  taught. 

On  this  spot  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  stood,  when  he  addressed  to  his  disciples 
the  universal  prayer,  “  saying,  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye,  Our  Father,  &.c.” 
Luke  xi.  2. 

4. — Grotto  of  the  Creed. 

A  ruined  building,  with  a  subterranean  apartment,  supported  on  twelve  arches^ 
where  the  apostles  are  said  to  have  compiled  their  creed. 

b.—m  ere  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem. 

The  spot  where  our  Saviour  turned  towards  the  city,  weeping,  and  pronounced  that 
fatal  prophecy  which  has  been  so  strikingly  and  awfully  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter, 
“  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down.”  Mark  xiii.  2.  “  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 

thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee 
in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another.”  Luke  xix.  43,  44. 
The  tenth  legion  of  the  army  of  Titus  encamped  on  this  spot. 

6. — Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

An  even  plot  of  ground  between  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  brook 
Cedron.  “  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words,  he  went  forth  with  his  disciples,  over 
the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a  garden.”  John  xviii.  1.  It  is  planted  with  olive, 
almond,  and  fig  trees ;  eight  of  the  olive  trees  are  so  large  that  they  are  said  to  have 
been  there  in  our  Saviour’s  time  ;  but  this  cannot  be,  as  Josephus  says  that  Titus 
cut  down  all  the  trees  within  100  furlongs  of  the  city.  But  the  olive  tree  enjoys 
a  sort  of  immortality,  for  if  the  root  be  left,  a  new  tree  shortly  springs  from  it.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  garden  is  a  naked  ledge  of  rock,  where  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
slept,  and  a  few  paces  thence  a  grotto,  where  our  Saviour  underwent  the  bitter  part 
of  the  agony  and  sweated  blood.  Luke  xxii.  44.  A  small  piece  of  ground,  twelve 
yards  long,  separated  as  accursed  ground,  called  Terra  Damnata,  is  where  Judas 
walked  up  to  Christ  and  betrayed  him  by  a  kiss.  Two  flat  stones  near,  are  the  prisons 

St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

J  * 
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7. — Burial  Place  of  the  Virgin. 

There  remains,  of  the  church  founded  by  St.  Helena,  only  a  small  square  building, 
with  a  single  door  of  entrance,  conducting  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  subterranean 
chapels,  which  contain  the  tomb  of  .the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  miraculously  conveyed 
here  after  her  death,  and  the  tombs  of  St.  Anna  her  mother,  St.  Joseph,  and  St. 
Joachim. 

8. —  Throne  of  Solomon. 

A  hall,  21  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  in  which,  tradition  tells,  the  throne  of  Solomon 
was  erected  ;  immediately  against  it  is  a  small  frontispiece  of  marble,  called  the 
Gate  of  Mercy. 

10. — Golden  Gateway. 

Bab  el  Derahie.  Dorean  Gate.  The  gate  by  which  our  Savior  entered  Jerusalem 
from  Bethphage,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  having  brandies  of  palm  strown  before  him. 
Matthew  xxi.  8.  This  gate  has  long  been  closed,  up,  the  Turks  having  a  tradition,  that 
the  Christians  will  enter  by  it  and  take  the  city. 

12. —  City  Walls. 

The  walls  are  well  built,  of  a  reddish  stone,  generally  about  50  feet  In  height,  with 
no  other  ditch  than  the  natural  valleys  ;  they  are  now  very  old,  and  are  completely 
commanded  by  several  of  the  neighboring  hills.  The  eastern  wall,  which  is  hern 
seen,  is  the  shortest ;  it  runs  along  the  brow  of  Mount  Moriah  ;  beneath  it  is  the  deep 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  sometimes  styled  Tophet,  and  Valley  of  Slaughter,  the  King’s 
Dale,  and  the  Valley  of  Shaveh ;  the  brook  Ividron  (darkness  or  sorrow)  flows 
through  the  middle.  Moloch  and  Baalphegor  were  worshipped  in  the  valley,  and 
it  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews.  The  southern  wall 
is  very  irregular,  crossing  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  with  the  Valley  of  the  Son 
of  Ilinnom  at  its  base;  and  the  western  and  northern  are  the  most  modern  ;  a  great 
portion  of  these  walls  were  erected,  and  the  whole  repaired,  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  in  the  Kith  century.  In  the  south-east  angle  are  several  immense  and 
very  ancient  stones,  some  being  above  20  feet  in  length,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  old 
Jewish  wall. 

14. — Little  Sahhara. 

A  small  round  mosque,  of  curious  construction,  containing  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  holy 
rock,  stolen  from  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  when  it  became  visible  to  the  Mussulmans,  it  was 
firmly  fixed  in  its  present  situation.  The  second  piece  was  discovered  on  the  Stoa 
Sahhara,  and  is  covered  by  a  similar  but  smaller  building. 

15.  — The  Harani  Schcrijf. 

The  noble  retirement  or  outer  enclosure  of  the  mosque,  falling  with  a  gentle  slope 
towards  the  east,  planted  with  orange,  olive,  and  other  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
fountains.  The  eastern  side  is  1530  feet  in  length,  the  western  1030,  the  side  nearest 
the  spectator  1020,  and  the  opposite  030.  The  eastern  and  southern  sides  are  enclosed 
by  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  the  western  bj^  a  row  of  houses,  used  as  schools,  mosques 
for  different  sects,  &c.,  with  five  gates  ;  and  the  northern  is  partly  enclosed  by  houses, 
and  partly  by  a  wall  with  three  gates.  Four  minarets  rise  on  the  borders  of  this  court; 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and  the  others  at  three  of  the  angles,  the  south¬ 
east  being  without. 

16.  — Mountains  of  Arabia. 

Bounding  the  Dead  Sea,  they  are  of  an  azure  color,  of  prodigious  perpendicular 
height,  showing  but  few  inflections,  and  no  marked  peak  or  hoilow  ;  they  stretch  a  very 
considerable  distance  towards  the  south. 

17. — Dead  Sea. 

The  lake  Asphaltites,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  bitumen  found  in  it,  lies  deep 
in  a  vale,  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  the  high  and  woodless  mountains  of  Arabia,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  less  lofty  mountains  cf  Judea.  The  Dead  or  Salt  Sea,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Scripture,  is  curved  like  a  bow,  72  miles  in  length  by  19  in  breadth;  the 
river  Jordan  enters  it  to  the  southward,  discharging  into  it  daily  0,090,000  tons  of 
water  ;  it  also  receives  the  waters  of  eight  other  streams,  and  there  being  no  outlet, 
this  vast  quantity  must  be  consumed  by  evaporation.  The  water  is  exceedingly 
nauseous,  and  so  charged  with  salt,  that  the  highest  winds  scarcely  ruffle  it;  the 
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banks  are  impregnated  with  salt,  without  verdure,  and  a  -few  stunted  shrubs  can 
scarcely  vegetate  ;  no  boat  was  ever  seen  on  the  calm  and  motionless  water ;  all  is 
desolation.  °  This  spot,  famous  for  the  benedictions  and  curses  of  the  Almighty,  is 
now  a  scene  of  frightful  sterility,  whose  land  lies  in  clods  of  pitch,  and  heaps  of 
ashes.”  2  Esdrasli.  8.  This  lake  is  supposed  to  cover  the  vale  of  Siddim,  and  to 
have  beneath  its  waters  the  ruins  of  five  cities ;  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destroyed  by 
the  %rath  of  Heaven ;  Admali,  2eboim,  and  Bela  or  .Zoar,  to  which  Lot  escaped. 
Genesis  xix.  22.  Strabo  mentions  thirteen  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  might  be  seen 
under  the  water. 

IS. — Judgment  Seat  of  David. 

The  Mekheme  Sidina  Daoud  faces  the  gate  Bab  Daoud,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
building-.  The  dome  forms  an  undecagon,  supported  by  eleven  very  antique  columns, 
of  a  reddish  gray  calcareous  stone,  very  precious  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  small  cupola, 
supported  by  six  similar  columns  in  a  circle  ;  a  small  niche,  for  prayers,  stands  between 
two  of  the  columns  ;  and  the  place  is  held  in  great  veneration,  it  having  been,  according 
to  tradition,  the  actual  tribunal  of  the  great  King  David. 

19. — Stoa  Sahhara. 

The  inner  enclosure,  or  raised  platform,  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands;  it  is 
450  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  399  from  east  to  west,  and  16  above  the  Haram 
Scheriff;  it  is  entirely  paved  with  ..hite  marble,  many  pieces  of  which  are  curiously 
carved,  and  evidently  of  great  antiquity  ;  it  is  approached  by  eight  flights  of  steps, 
two  on  the  south,  crowned  by  isolated  frontispieces  of  four  Saracenic  arches,  resting 
on  slender  pillars ;  one  on  the  east,  crowned  by  five  arches ;  two  on  the  north,  with  three 
arches ;  and  three  on  the  west,  two  with  four  arches,  the  other  without  any  :  there 
are  several  small  houses,  occupied  by  Santons  and  Doctors  of  law,  raised  places  fcSr 
private  prayer,  &c. 

20. — Invisible  Bridge. 

A  narrow  staircase  leading  to  an  opening  in  the  outer  wall,  where  a  piece  of  a  column 
projects  and  overhangs  the  precipice.  Here  Mohammed  is  to  sit  at  the  last  day,  and  judge 
the  world,  who  are  to  be  assembled  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshapliat.  A  spot  also  selected 
by  the  Prophet  Joel  for  the  same  event,  iii.  2.  At  this  place  also  commences  El  Serat, 
the  invisible  bridge,  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  which  believers  will  pass  over 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  enter  paradise  ;  but  from  which  the  infidel  will  fall 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell,  which  is  beneath. 

21. — Mosque  of  Omar. 

This  splendid  building  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  the  wisest  of 
kings,  which  stood  on  the  threshing  floor  of  Oman,  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Moriah, 
where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  (2d  Chronicles  iii.  1),  and  where  the  visible 
glory  appeared  ;  it  was  erected  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  is  next  in  sanctity  to  that  cf 
Mecca;  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  it  became  a  Christian  church,  and  when  they 
abandoned  the  city,  Saladin  caused  the  whole  building  to  be  washed  with  rose-water, 
before  he  would  enter  it. 

The  mosque,  which  is  the  finest  piece  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  existence,  is 
a  regular  octagon,  each  side  being  70  feet  in  width  ;  it  is  entered  by  four  spacious 
doors  facing  the  cardinal  points,  the  Bab  el  Garb  on  the  west,  Bab  nebfce  Daoud,  or 
of  David,  on  the  east,  Bab  el  Kebla,  or  of  Prayer,  on  the  south,  and  Bab  el  Djinna,  or 
of  Heaven,  on  tlrr  north;  each  of  these  entrances  has  a  porch  of  timber-work,  of 
considerable  height,  excepting  Bab  el  Kebla,  which  has  a  fine  portico,  supported  by 
eight  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  faced  with  marble, 
evidently  very  ancient ;  it  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  pieces  wholly 
blue  are  occasionally  introduced  with  good  effect;  each  face  is  panelled,  the  sides  of 
the  panels  forming  plain  pilasters  at  the  angles  ;  the  upper  part  is  faced  with  small 
glazed  tiles,  about  eight  inches  square,  of  various  colors,  blue  being  the  prevailing,  -with 
passages  from  the  Koran  on  them,  forming  a  singular  and  beautiful  mosaic  ;  the  fous 
plain  sides  have  each  seven  well-proportioned  windows  of  stained  glass  ;  the  four  sides 
of  entrance  have  only  six.  The  roof  gently  rises  towards  the  perpendicular  part  undes 
the  dome,  which  is  also  covered  with  colored  tiles,  arranged  in  various  elegant  devices. 
The  dome,  which  was  built  by  Solyman  I.,  is  spherical,  covered  with  lead,  and  crowned 
by  a  gilt  crescent ;  the  whole  is  90  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  light  and  beautiful  effect  j 
the  fanciful  disposition  of  the  soft  colors  above,  contrasting  with  the  blue  and  whit« 
marble  below,  is  extremely  pleasing. 
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The  Interior  is  paved  with  gray  marble,  and  the  walls,  which  are  quite  plain,  are 
covered  with  the  same  material,  of  a  fine  white  color.  Twenty-four  pillars  of  marble, 
of  a  brownish  color,  form  a  concentric  nave  ;  the  eight  opposite  the  angles  are  square, 
without  ornament;  the  other  sixteen,  being  two  to  each  face  of  the  octagon,  are  round, 
well-proportioned,  and  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  capitals  of  a  composite  style,  gilt ; 
above  is  a  plain  plinth,  and  twenty-four  small  arches  supporting  the  roof,  which  is 
wrought  in  compartments,  and  gilt  in  exquisite  taste.  A  second  circle  of  sixteen 
pillars,  four  square  and  twelve  round,  based  on  an  elevation  in  the  floor,  to  which 
there  is  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  and  having  capitals,  a  plinth,  and  arches,  as  before, 
supports  the  dome,  the  interior  of  which  is  finely  painted  and  gilt  in  arabesque ; 
from  the  centre  are  suspended  several  antique  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  offerings  of 
some  pious  Mohammedans.  Immediately  beneath  the  dome,  surrounded  by  a  high  iron 
railing,  gilt,  with  only  one  gate  of  entfance,  is  an  immense  mass  of  limestone,  of  an 
irregular  form,  probably  part  of  the  rock  on  which  the  mosque  stands ;  it  is  named  El 
Hadjera  el  Sahhara  Allah,  the  locked  up  stone  of  God,  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  tradition  respecting  it  is,  that  it  fell  from  heaven  when  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  commenced,  that  all  the  ancients  to  whom  it  was  given,  prophesied  from  it, 
and  that  on  this  rock  sat  the  angel  of  death,  who,  upon  David’s  inconsiderate  number¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  slaughtered  until  God  “  commanded  him  to  put  up  his  sword  again 
into  the  sheath  thereof.”  1  Chronicles  xxi.  27.  At  the  time  the  prophets  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  the  stone  wished  to  accompany  them,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  who  forcibly  held  it  (the  marks  of  his  fingers  still  remain)  until  the  arrival  of 
Mohammed,  who,  by  his  prayers,  fixed  it  forever  to  the  spot.  Mohammed,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  mission,  made  his  celebrated  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
Beast  El  Borak,  accompanied  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  as  described  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  Koran,  and  having  paid  his  devotions,  ascended  from  this  stone  to  heaven  ;  the 
rock,  sensible  of  the  happiness,  became  soft,  and  the  print  of  the  prophet’s  foot  remains 
to  this  day  ;  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  all  true  believers.  Some  years  back  a 
portion  of  the  rock  was  stolen  by  the  Christians,  but  no  sooner  had  they  got  it  out  of 
the  mosque  than  it  became  invisible  to  them,  and  was  afterwards  discovered  by  tire 
Mussulmans.  The  rock  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wooden  railing,  and  covered  by  a  canopy 
of  green  and  red  satin  ;  immediately  beneath  it  is  a  natural  chamber,  called  the  “  En¬ 
nobled  Cavern  of  God,”  an  irregular  square  chamber,  18  feet  each  way,  and  8  in  the 
highest  part,  above  which  is  a  hole  through  the  rock,  called  the  “  Hole  of  Mohammed." 
Five  small  altars  around  are  inscribed  as  the  places  of  Solomon,  David,  Abraham, 
Gabriel,  and  St.  John.  It  also  contains  the  well  of  souls,  or  enttance  to  the  infernal 
regions.  The  mosque  contains  the  praying-place  and  iootstep  of  our  Lord  Idris  ;  the 
praying-place,  sword  (14  feet  long),  and  standard  of  Ali,  nephew  of  Mohammed;  the 
scales  for  weighing  the  souls  of  men  ;  the  shield  of  Mohammed  ;  the  birds  of  Solomon  ; 
the  pomegranates  of  David  ;  and  the  saddle  of  El  Borak  ;  on  a  wooden  desk,  an 
original  copy  of  the  Koran,  the  leaves  of  which  are  4  feet  in  length;  in  the  outer 
circle,  a  well,  at  which  believers  wash  and  drink  ;  and  near  the  northern  entrance,  a 
■slab  of  green  marble,  forming  part  of  the  floor,  which  has  the  marks  of  having  been 
pierced  by  eighteen  nails  of  silver,  but  of  which  three  and  a  portion  of  a  fourth  only 
remain,  the  others  having  at  different  times  disappeared,  to  mark  the  completion  of 
certain  great  epochs;  the  remainder  are  to  follow;  and  when  the  last  takes  its  depart¬ 
ure,  the  fulness  of  time  will  be  complete,  and  the  world  end.  It  is  also  said  that 
■the  nails  were  pulled  out  by  the  devil,  in  his  attempts  to  enter  paradise  by  this  door. 

This  mosque  belongs  especially  to  the  principal  and  most  respected  sect,  that  of 
the  Hanafites,  and  has  been  kept  sacred  from  the  approach  of  Christians  until  very 
-recently ;  here,  and  in  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  Mussulman  believes  his  prayers  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  any  where  else  ;  it  is  believed  that  all  the  prophets, 
•«ince  the  time  of  Adam,  have  come  here  to  pray  and  prophesy,  and  that  even  now  they 
come  in  invisible  troops,  accompanied  Dy  angels,  to  pray  on  the  Sahhara.  The  usual 
guard  of  this  holy  stone  is  70,000  angels,  who  are  relieved  every  day.  ISO  lamps  are 
lighted  at  night  in  this  mosque. 

25. — Mosque  El  Aksa. 

This  handsome  mosque  stands  immediately  behind  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  abutting 
the  south  wall  of  the  city,  and  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple ;  it  is 
300  feet  in  length,  and,  including  the  Mosque  of  Abou  Beker,  is  400  in  breadth. 
The  building  is  very  ancient,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Christians,  the  church  of 
the  presentation,  or  purification.  The  front  has  a  piazza  of  seven  slightly- pointed 
arches,  under  which  is  the  only  door  of  entrance.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  supported  by 
six  rows  of  pillars,  of  brown  marble;  the  two  centre  rows  are  round,  16  feet  ia 
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height,  with  foliaged  capitals,  gilt,  and  form  a  nave  32  feet  wide,  above  which  the  roof 
rises  considerably,  and  displays  two  rows  of  windows  ;  the  other  pillars  are  square, 
forming  three  naves  on  each  side,  and  are  surmounted  by  arches.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  central  nave  is  a  spherical  cupola,  ornamented  with  painting  and  gilding  of  great 
beauty,  and  stained  glass  windows.  From  the  cupola  two  naves  branch  off  at  right 
angles  with  the  building,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  Omar.  A  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  this  mosque  is  enclosed  for  females  ;  there  is  also  an  enclosure  for  the 
sultan,  and  another  for  the  cadi.  An  enormous  octagonal  pillar  is  called  the  Pillar  of 
Sidi  Omar ;  a  niche  called  Bab  Arrabma,  or  the  Gate  of  Mercy,  probably  the  site  of  the 
ancient  mercy  seat;  and  two  granite  columns,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  Fatima,  which 
have  replaced  the  celebrated  brazen  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz.  The  place  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  our  Saviour  is  shown.  The  mosque  also  contains  the  c.mrch  of  Eliman  esh 
Sheriff,  where  the  noble  Iman  leads  the  prayers,  the  church  of  the  forty  prophets,  the 
pray irng-places  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  Munva,  and  Zacharias.  the  door  and  column  of 
Mohammed,  the  column  of  Alhalil  Abraham,  the  pulpit  of  Omar,  and  the  graves  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron.  This  mosque  belongs  particularly  to  the  sect  Shafei ;  but  all  sects  pray 
in  it  on  Fridays.  170  lamps  are  lighted  in  it  every  night.  Beneath  the  mosque  are  a 
vast  range  of  arches,  of  very  high  antiquity. 

26. — Mount  of  Offence. 

Where  Solomon,  when  his  wives  turned  his  heart  in  his  old  age  to  idolatry,  built  the 
high  places  for  Chemosh  and  Molech.  1  Kings  xi.  7.  The  village  of  Siloa  below, 
now  only  a  few  huts,  partly  built  and  partly  excavated,  is  where  he  kept  his  700  wives, 
princesses,  and  300  concubines.  Ibid.  3.  Near  it  is 

Siloa’s  brook,  that  flow’d 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God, 

where  the  blind  man  received  his  sight.  John  ix.  7.  To  the  right  are  the  tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Zachariah,  and  Absalom,  and  many  Jewish  graves  covered  by  flat  stones 
with  Hebrew  inscriptions. 

27. — Mosque  of  the  Mogrehins. 

A  mosque,  consisting  of  one  nave  with  a  single-pointed  vault,  30  feet  in  length  by 
15  in  width  :  it  is  the  place  of  prayer  for  the  Mogrebins,  or  western  Mussulmans,  and 
65  lamps  are  lighted  in  it  every  night. 

30. — Potter's  Field. 

Akel  Forar,  or  the  Field  of  Jars,  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  purchased  with 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Christ  (Matthew  xxvii.  7),  about 
a  furlong  from  the  city,  a  small  piece  of  ground,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  brick 
building  erected  over  a  cavern,  used  as  a  charnel-house  by  the  Armenians;  at  a  short 
distance  is  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  place  where  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  with 
a  wooden  saw. 

31. — Hill  of  Evil  Council. 

Ruins,  the  remains  of  the  house  where  the  Friests,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees  took 
counsel  against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death. 

33. — Mount  Zion,  with  David's  Tomb,  and  House  of  Annas. 

A  mosque  on  Mount  Zion,  which  is  held  in  great  veneration,  as  it  is  said  to  contain 
the  tomb  of  King  David.  This  was  also  the  ancient  church  of  the  Ccenaculum,  where 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  Last  Supper ;  the  large  room  in  the  upper  story,  in  which 
it  took  place,  is  shown.  A  small  church  of  the  Armenians,  decorated  with  Dutch  tiles 
and  bad  paintings,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas. 
Here  Christ  was  first  incarcerated,  and  here  Peter  denied  him  ;  the  fathers  assert  that 
their  altar  is  the  actual  stone  which  closed  the  sepulchre  of  Christ ;  round  the  church 
is  a  Christian  cemetery,  in  which  are  a  few  stones  covering  the  remains  of  Englishmen  ; 
the  gate  of  David  is  adjacent,  near  to  which  is  the  spot  where  our  Saviour  appeared  to 
the  two  Maries.  Matthew  xxviii.  9. 

34. — Armenian  Church. 

The  Armenian  Convent  stands  on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  cleanest  and  best  part  of  the 
city.  The  establishment  iB  large,  and  well  supplied  with  every  comfort  for  both 
pilgrims  and  travellers ;  it  has  also  a  large  garden  ;  the  church  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
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built  on  the  spot  where  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded  by  Herod.  Acts 
xii.  2.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  the  central  dome  is  100  feet  in  height;  the  decorations 
are  splendid,  but  the  general  effect  is  spoiled  by  a  multitude  of  bad  paintings.  The 
pillars,  sacristy,  portals  of  the  doors,  &c.,  are  cased  with  porcelain  tiles,  painted  blue,  in 
crosses,  and  other  holy  devices ;  there  are  not  any  pews,  and  the  fine  mosaic  pavement 
is  covered  with  rich  Turkey  carpets.  The  sanctuary  of  St.  James,  a  recess  eight  feet 
square,  is  ornamented  with  sculpture,  gilding,  painting,  and  Dutch  tiles,  and  is  lighted 
by  massive  silver  lamps;  the  door  leading  to  it  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  beautifully 
inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  tortoise-shell,  and  mother-of-pearl.  The  three  altars  are 
gorgeously  ornamented,  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold,  silver,  &c.,  are  as  splendid  as 
wealth  and  profusion  can  make  them.  In  a  small  recess  near  the  altar  are  three  stones  ; 
one  is  that  on  which  Moses  broke  the  tables  of  the  law,  another  the  stone  on  which 
Jesus  stood  in  the  river  Jordan  when  baptized,  and  the  third  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration. 

38.  —  Castle  of  David. 

Generally  called  the  castle  of  the  Pisans,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  David,  near  Mount  Zion ;  it  is  a  large  fortress,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  upper 
part  being  evidently  of  Saracenic  architecture,  but  the  lower,  near  the  foundation, 
strong  masonry  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  castle  they  show  the  window  from  which 
David  saw  Bathsheba  bathing,  and  where  he  repented  to  avert  the  pestilence  from 
Jerusalem  ;  the  marks  of  his  elbows  on  the  window  sill  are  pointed  out ;  near  is  the 
house  of  Uriah,  and  in  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  an  old  tank,  called  Bathsheba's 
Bath. 

39.  — Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  tomb  of  Christ  was  enclosed  by  the  early  Christians  forty-six  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  honored  sanctuary  of  the 
church  ;  it  then  became  a  pagan  temple,  dedicated  to  Venus,  and  remained  so  until  the 
time  of  Constantine,  whose  mother,  Helena,  erected  the  temple  or  church,  many 
portions  of  which,  evidently  of  the  architecture  of  that  age,  still  exist.  Chosroes 
ravaged  this  temple  300  years  after  its  erection,  when  it  was  very  rich  in  pious  offerings, 
and  it  was  again  plundered  in  1000.  When  the  Mohammedans  reconquered  Jerusalem 
from  the  Crusaders,  it  was  ransomed,  and  has  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians,  in  consideration  of  the  large  sum  it  annually  produces.  Previous 
to  the  year  1G35,  it  was  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Latin  fathers ;  the  Greeks 
then  invaded  their  privileges,  and  the  most  violent  commotions  have  at  different  times  * 
taken  place.  On  the  12th  of  March,  1808,  a  great  portion  of  the  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire,  which  raged  furiously  for  six  hours  ;  it  consumed  the  Armenian  chapel,  where 
it  commenced,  the  Greek  chapel,  the  cells  of  the  Franciscans,  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  great  dome,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  fine  marble  columns,  and  mosaic  work 
of  St.  Helena;  the  sepulchre  itself  was  not  injured,  but  the  Greeks  are  accused  of 
pulling  down  the  chapel  over  it  in  the  confusion  ;  indeed,  they  have  by  some  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  wilfully  causing  the  fire.  The  present  building  was  commenced  immediately, 
and  finished  in  September,  1810,  at  the  cost  of  sixteen  millions  of  piastres,  wholly 
defrayed  by  the  Greeks. 

The  front  of  the  temple  is  almost  wholly  obstructed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Greek 
monastery,  and  exhibits  little  more  than  the  single  door  of  entrance,  over  which  is  a 
curious  carving  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  one  window  above,  presenting  a 
singular  mixture  of  style,  which,  although  destitute  of  beauty,  from  its  venerable  rich¬ 
ness,  produces  an  agreeable  effect.  In  a  small  court  in  front,  sacred  to  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  is  held  a  market  for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  made  of  the  date  stone,  some  of 
which  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  whole  building  is 
necessarily  irregular,  from  the  various  places  it  comprehends.  Immediately  on  en- 
"*  trance  is  a  large  flat  stone,  protected  by  a  covering  of  white  marble,  being  the  stone 
of  unction,  on  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  washed  and  anointed  by  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus.  John  xix.  39.  That  part  of  the  church,  properly  denominated  the  nave, 
is  circular,  surmounted  by  the  great  dome,  which  is  150  feet  in  height,  and  58  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  supported  by  slender  square  pillars  of  masonry,  placed  so  thickly 
as  to  spoil  the  effect ;  indeed  the  whole  is  much  inferior  in  architecture  and  decora* 
tion  to  the  former  building.  Immediately  under  the  dome  rises  a  building  20  feet 
in  length  by  10  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  small  cupola,  which  contains  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  a  small  chapel  for  the  Copts.  The  sepulchre  is  divided  into  two  apartments;  in 
the  first,  called  the  chapel  of  the  angel,  is  a  stone  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square, 
which  supported  the  closing  stone  of  the  tomb,  and  on  which  the  angel  sat  who 
announced  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection  to  the  two  Maries.  Matthew  xxviii,  6.  It 
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is  lighted  by  eighteen  lamps ;  the  inner  chapel  or  tomb  is  about  six  feet  square ;  the 
altar  is  a  plain  sarcophagus  of  hewn  stone,  six  feet  in  length,  by  three  feet  in  width, 
being,  according  to  tradition,  the  actual  tomb  of  our  Saviour.  The  whole  is  cased  in 
marble,  of  a  greenish  tinge,  to  preserve  the  original  rock,  which,  from  the  surrounding 
portions  having  been  levelled,  now  stands  above  ground,  and  is  hung  with  drapery  of 
green  and  gold,  and  lighted  by  forty-four  silver  Tamps  The  other  holy  places  near, 
marked  by  altars,  &c.,  are,  where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  John  xx.  15, 
the  chapel  of  the  apparition  to  the  Virgin,  also  where  she  stood  at  the  burial,  Mark 
xv.  47,  chapels  where  he  was  imprisoned  whilst  the  cross  was  preparing,  and 
where  his  garments  were  divided,  and  a  third  with  a  fine  mosaic  pavement,  containing 
a  portion  of  the  pillar  at  which  he  was  scourged  ;  the  place  where  the  soldier,  Lon¬ 
ginus,  was  converted,  and  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus.  In  the  rotunda  are  also  the 
chapels  of  the  three  principal  sects  of  Christians,  adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  &c., 
and  the  cells  of  a  certain  number  of  monks  of  each,  who  constantly  remain  there  to 
perform  the  duty. 

The  rock  of  Calvary  is  about  110  feet  south-east  from  the  sepulchre  ;  it  is  level,  and 
forms  a  platform  47  feet  each  way,  approached  by  a  flight  of  18  steps ;  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  black,  white,  and  yellow  marble,  with  openings  in  the  proper  places, 
which  are  the  holes  where  the  crosses  were  fixed,  and  a  rent  in  the  rock  caused  by  the 
earthquake  at  the  crucifixion,  and  in  which  the  skull  of  Adam  was  found.  A  fine 
piece  of  mosaic  work,  placed  by  St.  Helena,  marks  the  spot  where  the  nailing  to  the 
cross  took  place  ;  a  descent  of  thirty  steps  leads  to  the  chapel  where  St.  Helena  prayed 
whilst  the  cross  was  sought,  and  eleven  steps  more  to  the  place  where  it  was  discov¬ 
ered,  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  nails,  spears,  &c.,  after  having  been  buried  320  years. 
The  choir  of  the  Greek  church  nearly  faces  the  sepulchre ;  it  is  very  fine,  and 
extremely  rich  in  altars,  decorations,  and  silver  lamps,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  capa- 
eious  dome.  In  the  convent  is  a  small  chamber  paved  with  mosaic,  a  silver  plate  in 
which  marks  the  spot  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  on  the 
mountain  of  Moriah.  Genesis  xxii.  2.  The  tombs  of  the  Crusaders,  Godfrey  and 
Baldwin,  in  the  church,  have  since  the  fire  been  concealed. 

All  the  feasts  and  festivals  of  the  different  churches  are  kept  with  great  solemnity, 
particularly  those  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  distribution  of  Greek  holy  fire,  which 
annually  comes  from  heaven,  in  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  burnt  at  the  prayers  of 
Elijah.  1  Kings  xviii.  38.  The  Mohammedans,  who  greatly  venerate  most  of  the  places 
consecrated  to  Jesus  and  the  Virgin,  do  not  offer  prayers  in  the  temple,  as  they  believs 
Christ  did  not  die,  but  ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  Judas  his  likeness,  who  was 
crucified  instead. 

40. — Latin  Convent. 

The  Catholic  Convent  of  Terra  Santa,  near  the  west  angle  of  the  city,  is  a  large, 
irregular  building  of  stone,  with  several  courts  and  gardens,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a 
strong  wall ;  the  apartments  are  numerous,  and  will  conveniently  accommodate  100 
persons.  The  complement  of  friars  is  forty,  but  there  are  seldom  so  many ;  they 
are  of  the  Franciscan  order.  The  chapel  is  small,  and  gaudily  embellished;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  choir,  with  stalls,  a  nave  lighted  by  a  dome,  a  fine  altar,  and  a  good  organ,  in 
a  space  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  This  is  the  head  Catholic  Convent  in  the  Holy  Land, 
all  others  being  subject  to  it ;  the  Superior  is  immediately  dependent  on  the  Pope,  and 
tire  funds,  which  are  far  from  rich,  are  principally  derived  from  Rome,  and  the  charitable 
contributions  of  pilgrims  and  others. 

43  — Gate  of  Damascus. 

Bab  el  Sham,  also  called  the  gate  of  the  column.  The  principal  street  of  Jerusalem 
crosses  from  this  gate  to  the  opposite  of  the  city  ;  it  is  the  road  to  Naplous  (the  Shechem 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  Neapolis  of  the  Herods),  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and 
Damascus ;  immediately  without  is  the  grotto  in  which  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  at  a  short  distance  the  celebrated  tombs  of  the  kings. 

44. — Arch  of  Ecce  Homo,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

The  Harat  el  Allam,  or  Dolorous  Way,  a  narrow  street,  commencing  at  the  gate  o 
St.  Stephen,  passing  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  terminating  at  Calvary.  Im¬ 
mediately  against  the  palace,  is  a  ruined  building,  the  place  where  Jesus  was  mocked 
and  scourged.  Matthew  xxvii.  26.  A  little  farther,  the  ruined  arch  of  Ecce  Homo 
crosses  the  street,  where,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Jews  by  Pilate,  who  exclaimed,  “  Behold  the  man  !”  John  xix  5.  At 
a  short  distance,  a  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Grief,  now  in  ruins,  marks  the  spot 
where  he  saluted  the  virgin,  “  Salve,  Mater,”  and  a  stone  in  the  wall  where,  fainting  with 
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the  weight  of  the  cross,  lie  put  his  hands  to  save  himself  from  falling.  Near  it  is  the 
place  where  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  was  compelled  to  hear  the  cross.  Luke  xxiii.  2G. 
"1  urning  an  angle  towards  the  south,  the  houses  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  are  shown, 
where  Jesus,  moved  by  tire  tears  of  his  countrywomen,  addressed  them,  “  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me.”  Luke  xxiii.  28.  The  street  again  turns  to  the  westward, 
and  leads  to  the  last  holy  station,  a  fragment  of  the  gate  of  judgment,  formerly  the 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  about  200  paces  from  Calvary. 

45. — Messrs.  Cathenvood  mid  Bonomi. 

To  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  had  been  residing  in  different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  Mr.  Burford  was  much  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  splendid  dresses 
in  which  the  various  figures  are  represented. 

G3. — Site  of  Herod’s  Palace. 

Josephus  says,  that  neither  cost  nor  skill  was  spared  in  the  construction  of  this 
palace  ;  it  consisted  of  many  courts,  planted  with  trees,  and  was  adorned  with  towers 
and  porticos;  the  bedchambers  would  accommodate  one  hundred  guests  ap'ece,  the 
rooms  were  numerous,  and  the  various  stones  of  which  they  were  buifct  not  to  be 
expressed,  the  variety  of  figures  about  them  prodigious,  their  furniture  complete,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  in  them  silver  and  gold.  Jewish  Wars,  book  5. 


G4. — Scopus. 

The  commanding  situation  on  which  Titus  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  encamped 
most  of  Ids  army  ;  it  is  seven  furlongs  from  the  city,  and  between  here  and  the  walls  he 
filled  up  all  hollow  places,  and  cut  down  all  the  trees. 


G5. —  Church  of  Si.  Anna. 

A  large  church  belonging  to  the  Latins,  now  in  ruins,  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
of  St.  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  where  the  latter  was  born. 

6G. —  Gate  oj  St.  Stephen. 

So  called  from  t lie  protomartyr,  St.  Stephen,  having  been  stoned  near  it.  Acts  vir. 
58.  It  is  also  called  the  Gate  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  nearly  opposite  to  it  is  a  bridge  of 
one  arch  across  the  brook  Cedron.  In  the  time  of  the  Jews,  it  was  called  the  Gate  of 
Flocks. 

G7. — Pool  of  Bethcsda. 

The  pool  of  Bethesda  is  evidently  the  most  ancient  work  in  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  350  feet 
long,  and  100  wide;  the  sides  are  walled  with  large  stones  and  flints,  the  work  of  the 
primitive  Jews.  Here  the  lambs  for  sacrifice  were  washed,  and  at  certain  times  it  was 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  healing  diseases.  It  was  here  our  Saviour  said  to  the 
paralytic,  “  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  amTwalk.”  John  v.  8. 

G9. —  Tidier  e  the  Angels  appeared. 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  apostles  stood  on  this  spot  looking  steadfastly 
towards  heaven,  when  behold  two  angels  suddenly  stood  by  them,  and  addressed 
them,  “  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing,”  &c.  Acts  i.  11. 

71. — Palace  of  Pontius  Pilate ,  or  Aga’s  House. 

An  irregular  building,  joining  the  enclosure  of  Sahhara,  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Pontius  Pilate.  The  hall  of  judgment,  and  the  place  where  tile  cross  was 
kept,  are  shown.  Two  of  the  steps  leading  to  this  hall  (the  remaining  steps  having  been 
removed  to  Rome)  are  called  the  Scala  Sancta.  The  apartments  are  numerous,  and 
well  furnished  with  divans,  &e.  The  roof  of  the  palace  is  very  extensive,  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  being  covered  with  a  hard  cement,  forms  an  agreeable  promenade. 
These  terraces  are  much  frequented  when  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  will  permit; 
here  the  Mussulman,  as  of  old,  performs  his  private  devotions;  here  he  receives  com¬ 
pany,  and  enjoys  the  fresh  air,  and  in  hot  seasons  frequently  passes  the  night.  The 
Aga  is  here  represented  passing  judgment  on  some  Arab  robbers,  on  one  of  whom  the 
punishment  of  the  bastinado  is  about  to  be  inflicted. 
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